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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 



I not unnaturally feel disinclined to speak in public of the 
character and genius of Longfellow, as he is happily still among 
us, and as I may perhaps be allowed to call him my friend ; but 
he stands so far aloof from the possibility of censorial severity 
that I think I shall hardly give offense. I certainly should aban- 
don the idea of writing of him at all, had I aught to say which 
he would be hurt to hear. To criticism on his poetry he must 
by this time be well used. I do not remember to have seen any- 
thing more hard toward him than a parody. I, at any rate, shall 
not be harsh. Indeed, he gives no scope for critical severity, — 
never offending, never attempting to rise so high as to "o'erleap 
itself and fall on the other " side, never ridiculous, never mag- 
niloquent, seldom magnificent. His finer touches come so grad- 
ually upon us, that we hardly feel ourselves to be in an element 
above our own. Evangeline, when she finds that Gabriel is not 
with his father — " Gone ! Is Gabriel gone ? " — hardly expresses 
to our feelings all the pathos of her love, because we have grad- 
ually come to live among pathetic utterances. He has never 
received all the praise due to him, but he has thus escaped invid- 
ious remark. He had crept up to our hearts before we had 
learned to think that he was mastering our judgment. In this 
way he has escaped all hardships of criticism, and he certainly 
will not receive a heavy measure of it from me. 

In personal contact with Longfellow, the stranger is apt to 
drop the poet in the gentleman, the distinguished man of letters 
in the uncommonly pleasant fellow whom he has encountered. 
"Whether this is as it ought to be I will leave my readers to 
decide. I do not think that poets generally make themselves so 
cheap, — or that distinguished men of letters do so. There is 
generally something which declares to you the fact that you are 
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in the presence of a remarkable person. " This is the pleasantest 
man I ever met," the British stranger is inclined to say. " He is 
a first-class gentleman. But where is Longfellow ? Where's the 
American poet I " And, indeed, he is not at all like his country- 
men in this respect, among whom, as in some other countries, 
the man of letters likes to claim the respect which he believes to 
be due to him. Motley chose to be known as Motley; so did 
Emerson. So also did my excellent friend Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
— and will do so long, let us hope. His children, bis cigars, the 
dinner he will give you, — or more probably yourself, — are the 
subjects which are apt to come up with Longfellow in his con- 
versation with you. 

In speaking of Hawthorne in these pages, and in comparing 
his genius with that of others, I mentioned the purity of Long- 
fellow, and I said that "the seraphic excellence of 'Hiawatha' 
and ' Evangeline ' could have proceeded only from a mind which 
the world's roughness had neither toughened nor tainted." Such, 
to my thinking, is the peculiar nature of Longfellow's muse. But 
he is pure without the slightest affectation of purity. Among 
our own bards there are those with whom the same delicacy is 
their peculiar characteristic. Cowper is as pure as could be any 
strictest lady. But with him it amounts almost to an affectation. 
He rises, especially in his " Task," to great heights of poetry ; — 
beyond, perhaps, those which, in his simplicity, Longfellow 
attempts. He is, too, a complete master of the melody of versi- 
fication, whereas Longfellow, in the peculiar manner and methods 
which he has adopted, becomes sometimes almost prosaic. But 
a study of Longfellow's works leaves on the reader's mind a feel- 
ing that he is pure because of his nature. . Cowper, on the other 
hand, raises a conviction that he is pure by having overcome his 
nature. He seems to betray a former connection with original 
sin. The other is simply living the life he has ever lived, in 
which sin has had no part. If he be seraphic, it is because he 
was born and bred so, and to be seraphic has come easy to him. 
That Cowper must have had stirring struggles with the devil in 
his youth, and have conquered him, is quite certain. Cowper 
delights in old women, as being less wicked than old men, and is 
pious, mad, and inspired. Longfellow takes the people as they 
come, and is neither pious, nor mad, nor, to the outward sense, 
inspired. But he is a great poet, and his poetry is perfectly pure. 

He is, I think, essentially unlike his countrymen, — so much so, 
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that, of all the poets of his day, he is the last that I should have 
guessed to be an American had I come across his works in igno- 
rance of the fact. He is never loud, far-fetched, funny, or extrav- 
agant. He is unlike Bryant, Poe, Lowell, and Bret Harte. 
Italian poetry, which he delights to translate, — probably from the 
relief which he finds in having occasionally to supply words only 
and not ideas, — has been his model. As he is pure, so also is he 
graceful. But that for which you have to look, and will most 
surely find in his poetry, is pathos. Now a story of love may be 
delightfully told, and yet not be pathetic. Look at Rosalind, 
where the comedy, fresh and sweet as it is, frustrates pathos ; or 
even Juliet, where the love leaps from passion to tragedy, and 
never quite enters on the melancholy realm of pathos. Look at 
your dictionary, and you shall see that pathos is called passion. 
The words, indeed, from their derivation, should mean the same; 
but the meaning they convey to us at present is very different. 
No one would, I think, describe the story of Evangeline as one of 
strong passion, but no story more pathetic was ever written. A 
soft melancholy, which may rise indeed sometimes to tragic sor- 
row, but which never loses its softness and never ceases to be 
tender, is necessary to pathos. And such is the distinguishing 
characteristic of Longfellow in all his longer popular poems. 
Indeed, it is to be found in all that he writes, poetry as well as 
prose. For it we read "Evangeline" and "Hiawatha," but it is 
to be found in almost all his minor poems. In the carillon of 
" The Belfry of Bruges » he hears— 

". . . or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing." 

What can be more pathetic than the idea to which Thor in his 
challenge gives rise ? — . 

"Thou art a God, too, 
O Galilean! 

And thus single-handed 
Unto the combat, 
Gauntlet or Gospel, 
Here I defy thee!" 

In singing of Nuremberg, he breaks out into pathos : 
vol. cxxxn.— no. 293. 26 
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"Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry." 

Again: 

"Then the moon in all her pride, 
like a spirit glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light." 

And I will quote the last lines of that well-worn song, 
"Excelsior": 

"There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star — 
'Excelsior.'" 

Ton cannot say that any of these passages are passionate, 
but they will all fill you with pathos, — if your ideas as to the 
words be the same as mine. In this feeling, without which the 
man who reads much hardly passes a day of his life, Longfellow 
continually indulges. In the passages to which I have referred 
there is no charm of love, nor is there an idea of suffering ; but 
who can read them without something of pathos coming across 
his heart? 

I purpose in the following pages to take our poet's three 
most known works and analyze them as best I may be able. I 
will not here give his prose works, which, charming though they 
be, are not as widely known as his poetry. By " Hyperion" and 
"Kavanagh" he has not become that Longfellow whom all 
readers on this side of the water delight to honor and aspire to 
know, but by " Evangeline," " Hiawatha," and " The Courtship of 
Miles Standish." To these I will add the vision of the viking in 
" The Skeleton in Armor." 

" Evangeline " is the story of a girl who, with all the inhabi- 
tants of the village in which she lives, is banished from her home 
at Grand-Pr6, in Acadia. There are a few words in the poem 
alluding to old-fashioned British tyranny, and we are told in a 
short preface that when the land was given over by the French 
to the English, — that land which is now called Nova Scotia, — the 
inhabitants of Grand-Pre" were supposed to have lent their aid to 
French rebels, and to have been driven from their homes in con- 
sequence. Seeing that they were all French, it was natural that 
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they should have done so. It took place nearly two hundred 
years ago, and the poet has been, at any rate, justified in imagin- 
ing the cruelty, even if it did not exist. The story begins with 
the description of the village : 

" In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, seclnded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre' 
Lay in the fruitful valley." 

The poet has selected the meter of the Iliad and iEneid, and 
has chosen to write the work by which he will be best known to 
all posterity in hexameters. A friend consulted before the writ- 
ing would have cautioned him of difficulties, and would have told 
him that their rhythm better suits the Greek or Latin language, 
with its closely denned prosody, than the English, which depends 
chiefly upon its verbal attractions, or rhymes and cadences. He 
would have warned the poet against the monotony of this meas- 
ure when applied to English, and would have proved to him by 
reading a passage aloud that it falls into a sing-song melody. 
But, had the friend waited till the total result had been accom- 
plished, he would not have repelled the attempt. In reading 
aloud, the reader has to guard against the above-named effect ; 
but he can guard against it, and then gradually the lines assume 
a tranquil dignity admirably suited to the subject. Let imitators 
beware, lest in writing hexameters, not difficult in English, they 
will seem to attempt to reach Longfellow, — and will fail. 

Of the Acadian village we become acquainted with six of the 
inhabitants. There is Benedict Bellefontaine the farmer, and 
his daughter Evangeline. There is Basil the blacksmith, and his 
son Gabriel. And there are the priest and the notary. Gabriel 
and Evangeline are of course in love with each other : 

" Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pre 1 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome ; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith." 

Thus the story of Evangeline's love is told at once, and made 
a fact which never for a moment leaves the reader's mind. For 
" Evangeline" is essentially a love-story, a story of unsuccessful 
love, to which is added all the charm which can be given by a 
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true delineation of Nature in all her beauty. The blacksmith 
comes to visit the farmer, who is of a happy, contented mind; 
whereas his friend, as a politician looking deeply into things as 
they are, is less contented with their aspect. He gives the terri- 
ble news of the day : 

"'Four days now are passed since the English ships at their anchors 
Bide in the Gaspereau's mouth, with their cannon pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown ; but all are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty's mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land.'" 

Ren6 Leblanc the notary then comes in to arrange prelimi- 
naries for the marriage. There is some political talk, but the 
business of the hour is done. There is a description of Evange- 
line herself, which is not only beautiful, but so wonderfully 
graphic as to leave an impress on the reader's mind which he 
never shakes off : 

"Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
Up the staircase moved a luminous space in the darkness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her chamber. 

Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to behold, as she stood with 
Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber! 
Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 
Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow." 

Then there is the part of the betrothal, where — 

"Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict's daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith!" 

But the orders of the Englishmen come. The inhabitants of 
the village, one and all, are to be banished from Grand-Pr6. 
Basil the blacksmith rebels, while Bellefontaine the farmer, with 
his daughter, prepare to obey the British orders : 

" Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within ; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 
' Gabriel ! ' cried she aloud with tremulous voice ; but no answer 
Came from the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living." 
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They are all hurried down to the sea-shore, and there they are 
separated. Basil and Gabriel are carried off in different ships ; 
while the farmer and his daughter, looking back, see the flames 
and smoke rising to heaven from the ruins of their village : 

'"We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand-Pr6!'" 

But, alas ! they are not doomed even to suffer exile together. 
The old father, broken-hearted, dies upon the sand, and is buried, 
till in a happier time his neighbors shall return and piously place 
his dust in the church-yard Then Evangeline is carried off into 
the world alone. 

The second part begins after the lapse of long days : 

" Many a weary year had passed sinee the miming of Grand-Pr6, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 
Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 

Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 
From the eold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas, — 
From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 
Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 

Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things." 

And so Evangeline passes on, ever looking for her lover. 
We can almost see her as she wearies and fades in the search. 
Life has nothing before her except the hope that she may find 
her lover, — may find him who was all but her husband. She 
comes upon his track again and again, but still she misses him : 

" 'Gabriel Lajeunesse ! ' said they; 'O, yes! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies; 
Cowreurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.' 
'Gabriel Lajeunesse!' said others; 'O, yes! we have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.'" 

The priest, her friend, was with her, and tries to console her : 

" . . . O daughter ! thy God thus speaketh within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never has wasted; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fdl them full of refreshment." 
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Hereupon the poet explains what it is he intends to do with 
Evangeline, and makes his reader clearly understand the great 
purpose which he has in hand : 

"Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer's footsteps;— 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence ; 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet's course through the valley: 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 
Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet." 

He describes the passage of his travelers onward through 
forests, down rivers, and across lakes, teaching his reader to see 
with the eye of his imagination the very track over which he 
takes them ; you smell the flowers, and you feel the waters, and 
you yourself lie in your boat idle in the hot sunshine. The 
gloom of the cypresses envelops you. The sluggish movements 
of the lagoons almost overpower you. The groves of orange 
and citron are too rich and gorgeous for your senses. The cotton- 
trees nod their shadowy crests, and the pelicans wade with their 
snow-white plumes. The reader feels that nature is being described 
to him with singular truth. And yet Longfellow had never seen 
the country he paints ; — has not, as I believe, seen it now. He 
told me that he had never traveled through those parts of his own 
continent which he had described. His traveling has been chiefly 
European. But his imagination whispered to him here what 
would be necessary for the adornment of his tale. And, indeed, 
I think that it is mostly so when the reader finds himself delighted 
by the description of places or even of things ; the word-painting 
is generally the effect of imagination. Consequently, we are so 
often disappointed when we reach the place described. I myself 
cannot describe places ; I enjoy the beauty and the feeling of 
scenic effect, but I lack the words to render them delightful to 
others. But I have some trick in depicting social scenes, and have 
been often complimented on my sketch of clerical life. I am told 
that I must have lived in cathedral cities, and the like, — and have, 
with a certain mild denial, carried off the compliments. I could 
not say so in my own country, but I do not mind acknowledging 
to Americans that all my clergymen have been but pastors and 
parsons of the imagination. So it has been with Longfellow, 
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and I doubt much whether those who go southward down the 
Mississippi will find the scenes which he paints. 

Evangeline knows that Gabriel is before her on her track, and 
the boatmen call on to other neighboring boatmen, but not a 
voice is returned : 

" And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; hut the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 
Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers. 
And through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the desert, 
Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator." 

But, 

" Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat. . . . 

At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Bark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 
Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow." 

" Angel of God," says the poet, " was there none to awaken 
the slumbering maiden. " 

" Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 
Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition? 
Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit V 

Journeying on, they come upon a country homestead, in which 
they find Basil the blacksmith — alone. The passage begins with 
a description of the home of the breeder of cattle, — for to that 
profession has the blacksmith turned, — and of the stalwart old man 
as he is seen on his steed, with Spanish saddle and Spanish dress, 
— to which description I think my former remarks also apply. 
But all is picturesque, peaceful, and at the same time touched with 
pathos. Basil recognizes them, and tells them that Gabriel had left 
him only that morning. " Gone ! Is Gabriel gone?" says Evan- 
geline. Basil rejoins that his son had become weary with waiting. 
Of the girls of the country he would take no notice. His life had 
been hard to bear, and he had become a companion hard to be 
borne. He had gone off that very morning in his boat, and how 
had it been that they had not met him amid the waters 1 Evange- 
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line's dream had been true, and Gabriel had been close to her 
while they lay that night sleeping among the reeds. But Basil 
explains that, if they follow him, he will have but one day's start 
of them. He has gone to a Spanish town hard by, whence he 
will go up country to hunt the beaver. But they will catch him 
surely before he starts, and bring him back, oh ! so willingly, to 
his prison. Evangeline shall rest one night, and on the morning 
they will again be on their journey. Basil rises to enthusiasm 
as he describes the charms of his new home, and the freedom, 
the sunny delights of the South, and the absenee of Georgian 
tyranny. But there is no word of slavery. Alas ! we fear that 
Basil is wrong in his outlook into the future. The joys of free- 
dom are hardly so compatible with Southern verdure as are the 
" hungry winters " and " congealed rivers " and " stony ground " 
of the North. Basil, however, remembers himself, and the 
truth: 

" 'Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever!'" 

They start again on their journey, and, on reaching the 
Spanish town, find that Gabriel had left it on the previous 
morning! 

It is impossible to give an idea of the genius of Longfellow 
without insisting on the joy with which he revels among imagi- 
nary beauties of nature. It is to him a nature of his own, not 
requiring the sustenance of an outside world before his eyes, as 
was to Hawthorne the weird mysticism of a world which was 
only present to him in his fancy. There was nothing special in 
Hawthorne's personal experiences to have produced such dread 
ideas ; and, though Longfellow has traveled in the course of an 
enjoyable life through scenes of much European beauty, not to 
that is to be attributed the luxuriance of the charm of description 
by which the readers of " Evangeline " are delighted. It is not 
necessary to produce such description that with the poet's fancy 
should be combined a reality of poetic scenery. Without the 
fancy, the scenery would be nothing. All the Alps with all their 
glory do not create for us a great Swiss poet. But, without the 
Alps or any of their glory, the classical but not particularly 
beautiful town of Cambridge, and the somewhat sterile region of 
Massachusetts, suffice, when the man comes to whom God has 
given the genius of Longfellow. 

They pass on on their search amid various adventures, and at 
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last they arrive at a " mission," at which dwells a priest, whose 
work it is to baptize, and, if possible, to teach the Indians. Here 
again Gabriel had been, but again had gone upon his distant 
journey. But, in the autumn, so says the priest, he will surely 
return. Evangeline declares that she will remain with him, 
wearing away the long day till autumn comes, and she sends 
Basil back with her troop of friends to their new-found home : 

" Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other, — 
Days and weeks and months ; and the fields of maize that were springing 
Green from the ground, when a stranger she came, now waving above her, 
Lifted their slender shafts." 

But in the autumn he came not, nor in the winter ; and in the 
summer she renews her search. All alone, or with companions 
found upon her journey, she still goes on and on, till the reader's 
heart is almost broken by the constancy of her purpose and its 
thanklessness : 

" Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Pair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended." 

We seem to see her as the lines of age and sorrow come upon 
her during her long work. There is a persistency in the telling 
of the story which never wearies, — the same sort of persistency 
as that by which she was supported. She finds her way to Penn's 
city, and there, after a while, the plague also finds its way. The 
description is again wonderfully good : 

" Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor." 

Rich and poor fall alike. And here Evangeline takes upon her- 
self the duties of a nurse, — she by this time worn and aged, and 
only waiting till the Lord should release her from her troubles. 
And she is released. Amid the sick there is one gray old man to 
whose bedside she is taken, and him she finds to be her lover : 

" Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows." 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of a man whom 
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she recognizes as Gabriel. At last they meet, — but they meet 
only to know each other, to die, to be buried there in the 
strange city, and to become a tale to be told for ever after. 

" Evangeline" has taken its place among the recognized poems 
of the English language in such a way that it can never lose it ; 
and she has taken her place as one of the sweetest characters in 
the world of letters. There is, however, but little in it but what 
the poet's imagination has supplied. Of Gabriel personally we 
know nothing, nor of Evangeline's beauty. The only description 
given is of her " naked snow-white feet." But of her persistency 
we are assured, and her innocency we cannot but take for 
granted. Let the reader ask himself whether he is not assured 
that Evangeline is pure and innocent. Then let him ask himself 
why? The poet has never told him so; but such has been the 
efficacy of the poet's song. 

I can hardly myself say whether the meter has been most for 
him or against him. I would not have it changed ; but I would 
hardly have recommended another attempt. One has at first to 
dislike it, and then one has to learn to love it. Longfellow had 
before tried it in " The Children of the Lord's Supper," — a poem 
translated from the Swedish, — and has, as I think, only partially 
succeeded. The difficulty consists in converting English sounds 
into the necessary penultimate dactyl. "Endures and stands 
waiting"; "I have pledged you to heaven"; — these are two, to 
which many could be added, which are not euphonious; and, in 
reading a poem in the English language produced in a meter in 
which the ear has become accustomed to all the soft prosody of 
the Latin language, the reader is at once struck and offended by 
a want of euphony. He returns to it in " The Courtship of 
Miles Standish," and likes it somewhat better, though it has not 
all the softness of " Evangeline." 

" Hiawatha" I regard as Longfellow's greatest work, — greatest 
for continuity of purpose and success in carrying it out, though 
it is not that which will be best liked by the world at large. But 
here, again, the reader has to accustom himself to the rhythm 
before he can appreciate the excellence of the poem. I remember 
when, on its first appearance in London, it became almost an 
object of ridicule because of the singularity of the meter, and the 
continued reiteration of sounds and translations which the poet 
has allowed himself to adopt. He has created, too, for himself a 
habit of continuing his sentence without all its component parts i 
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" Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the North-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 
With the fierce Kabibonokka." 

" On the next day of his fasting, 
By the river's brink he wandered, 
Through the Muakoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild-riee, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 
And the strawberry, Odahmin, 
And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut." 

Repetitions such as these caught the reader's ear and eyes 
and produced parodies, — especially one in " Punch," which, for a 
time, was better known in London than "Hiawatha" itself. But 
"Hiawatha" has stuff in it which has enabled it to live down all 
such criticism, which, in regard to the author, was never other 
than good-natured, and has come by its own native strength to 
be understood and established as a great work. 

The purpose of "Hiawatha" is similar to that carried out in 
" Orion," another poem of much power in the English language 
by our countryman, Home. Prom some cause, which to me has 
ever been a mystery, " Orion " has not become popular. It con- 
tains passages to which, for description, it is difficult to find 
anything superior ; and the thought or idea carried through the 
whole never flags. It is the old idea of Hercules, — of a man 
endowed with god-like energy, with grand desire for progress, 
with mental and corporeal capacities for carrying them out, but 
still impeded by human desires. Such was Home's idea of 
Orion, as taken from the old Greek mythology; and such has 
been the idea — whence taken we know not — of Longfellow in 
describing Hiawatha, the Orion of the North American Indians. 
He, too, is human, but at the same time god-like, and employs 
himself, amid all impediments and antipathies of the human 
race, to conquer for them the difficulties imposed by nature. I 
need hardly say that there has come to the world, in these later 
years in which we live, another teacher, who has achieved the 
tasks on which the mythic Hercules, Orion, and Hiawatha spent 
their strength very much in vain. 

" Hiawatha " is divided into twenty-two parts, of which the 
first two have no reference to the hero. In the first, the great 
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god, offended by the quarrels of his people, calls them all 
together, over the face of the earth, by smoking his peace-pipe. 
They come, and obediently all profess friendship. In the second, 
Mudjekeewis, the West-Wind, Hiawatha's father, is chosen King 
of the Winds. Kabibonokka is the North- Wind, and his battle 
with Shingebis, the bird which will not submit to him, is ludi- 
crously described. The four winds are named, and the fourth is 
in the keeping of Mudjekeewis. Then, in the third part, the 
birth of Hiawatha is described. Wenonah is his mother, the 
beautiful daughter of Nokomis : 

" And Nokomis warned her often, 
Baying oft, and oft repeating, 
'O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the West- Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 
listen not to what he tells you ; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies, 
Lest the West- Wind come and harm you!' 
But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o'er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Pound the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow." 

When he is born, his mother dies broken-hearted at the desertion 
of the heartless Mudjekeewis. But he is brought up by his 
grandmother Nokomis, and nothing can be sweeter than the 
story of his childhood : 

"'Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam f 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam f 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!'" 

Then, after a time, he goes forth to seek his father, who lives in 
an unknown country right across the world, among the Rocky 
Mountains. He goes so fast that he leaves the antelope behind 
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him ; indeed, he runs so quickly, that he passes the arrow as he 
shot it from his bow. He finds his father, and fights with him 
as avenging his mother. But his father is immortal and cannot 
be killed, and sends him home rewarded for his valor. Then we 
are told of Hiawatha, how he prayed and fasted in the forest : 

" Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people." 

And he makes two friends, Music and Strength, — Chibiabos 
the musician, and Kwasind the strong man, — upon whom to 
depend for all his needs. He makes a boat, too, and goes a-fish- 
ing. From the birch-tree and the cedar, from the tamarack and 
the larch, from the fir-tree and the balsam, he took what he 
needed. But when his canoe was made, he had no paddles. We 
are told that his thoughts served him as paddles, — in which I 
think there is an error in the metaphor. As the poet deals with 
matters so palpable as a boat, he should hardly furnish it with 
utensils so shadowy as thoughts. He goes a-fishing with the 
assistance of the squirrel, and kills Mishe-Nahma, the King of 
Fishes. 

Then we have the story of his wooing: 

" 'As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other!'" 

He had seen among the Dacotahs, Minnehaha, whose name is 
Laughing "Water, the daughter of the Arrow-maker; and, in 
spite of the warnings of his grandmother, who thinks.it safer 
that he should wed one of his tribe, goes off and courts her. 
The father gives his consent : 

"And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 
As she went to Hiawatha^ 
Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
'I will follow you, my husband!'" 
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In the eleventh part, he tells of the wedding-feast, in which 
Chibiabos sings a song of joy and love. It is too long for inser- 
tion here, but I refer to it as a perfect expression of the feeling 
and melody of Longfellow's muse. I do not think that anything 
he has done is better than the song of Chibiabos, or more pecul- 
iarly characteristic of the man. It declares the accuracy of his 
ear, for he has not admitted into it a sound that grates; and the 
correctness of his feeling, — if I may venture to say so much of 
my own judgment, — for there is not a word that does not come 
home to me as being true to a man's admiration for a woman. 
Then is told the story of the son of the Evening Star, — very 
pretty, very graphic, very droll : 

" And they laughed till all the forest 
Bang with their unseemly laughter." 

Chibiabos then sings another song, and the story of the wedding 
is over. The second song is not equal to the first, because the 
poet allows himself the use of a reiterated line. Nothing is more 
dangerous. Now and again it has been done with wonderful 
effect ; but it is perilously easy to miss the charm. Virgil has 
been very successful : 

"Ducite ab urbe domum, mea earmina, ducite Daphnin." 

There is a sweetness and a melody in that, perhaps heightened 
to our ears by our imperfect familiarity with the dead language. 
But the sounds must be of the very softest and sweetest to admit 
of it. Longfellow has almost missed it in his repeated line : 

"O my sweetheart, my Algonquin!" 

He goes out and blesses the corn-fields, carrying out his pur- 
poses of doing good to man : 

" 'Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o'er the magic circle; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor the spider, Snbbekashe, 
Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpillars ! " 
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The ravens hear him, chirping and plotting together in the 
tops of the trees. They have their own little plans. They -will 
get at the seed. But the watchful Hiawatha hears their scornful 
laughter, and determines to outwit them : 

"'Kawl' he said, 'my Mends the ravens! 
Kahgahgee, my King of Eavens! 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten!'" 

So he got up early and set traps for the ravens, and, of course, 
he catches them and slaughters them by tens and twenties. Only 
the king he spared, and tied him by his leg to the ridge-pole of 
his wigwam. There the old black bird sits struggling, vainly 
calling to his " people." Through the whole poem there is the 
same flavor of drollery. Hiawatha, in his continual battle with 
things evil, is always conscious of the humor of the contest, so 
that the reader is carried on by picturesque jest as well as 
pathos. But we come to the lamentation of Hiawatha for the 
death of his friend Chibiabos. The evil spirits league together 
to destroy him, and Chibiabos falls into the trap : 

"Forth to hunt the deer 'with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos." 

But, in crossing the ice, the spirits catch him and drag him down 
into the water; and there they 

"Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitehe Gumee." 

Hiawatha is inconsolable. His bard is dead. The spirit of 
music is fled from him : 

" 'He is dead, the sweet musician ! ' " 

But the medicine-men come and console him. They bring their 
simples and ointments, and Hiawatha yields to them : 

" Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing." 

I cannot tell of the wild adventures, of the tricks and gam- 
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bols, of the cunning of Pau-Puk-Keewis, but must go on to the 
death of Kwasind, and the mischief of the Puk-Wudjies : 

" ' If this hateful Kwasind,' said they, 
' If this great, outrageous fellow- 
Goes on thus a little longer, 
Tearing everything he touches, 
Bending everything to pieces, 
Filling all the world with wonder, 
What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies ? ' " 

Then, as ever, weakness was jealous of strength, so that the Puk- 
Wudjies resolved to rid themselves and the world of the strong 
arm which did so much for them. In poetry, all strong men 
have been vulnerable at one point only. Achilles was weak in 
his heel ; Samson in his hair. Kwasind could not be touched by 
anything that men would do to him except on the top of his 
head, and there only by the cones of the fir-tree. This was a 
secret supposed to be known to none. But the crafty little Puk- 
Wudjies learned it, and gathering together a quantity of cones 
waited till Kwasind came floating down the river fast asleep in 
his boat. Then the wicked little people pelted him till he died, — 

" And he sideways swayed and tumbled, 
Sideways fell into the river," — 

and that was the end of Kwasind. 

Then there come upon the earth all the horrors of a famine, — 
of famine and fever together. It is midwinter, and frost and 
snow cover all things. Minnehaha is starving in their wigwam, 
and Hiawatha can find no food for her. There is not a deer nor 
a rabbit in the woods : 

"'Give your children food, O father! 
Give us food, or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha ! ' " 

He goes off far to the forest, but can find nothing. But he hears, 
or fancies that he hears, the voice of Minnehaha : 

"Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
'Hiawatha! Hiawatha!'" 
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He hurries home, and finds her dead. Now he has lost every- 
thing. Chibiabos and Kwasind are gone; and now the best 
beloved of all, Minnehaha, is taken from him. In the stories 
that have been told to us of all those heroes who have struggled 
to assist their fellow-creatures, sorrow has ever been the appro- 
priate and, as it seems to us, the only possible ending. 

"'Farewell!' said he, ' Minnehaha ! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed."' 

I may here leave the story of Hiawatha. There are two more 
parts or cantos in which he is introduced to the white man, but I 
have done enough to describe the purport of the poem and 
enough also, I hope, to make all your readers aware how small a 
portion of it is occupied by the alliteration and repetitions to 
which their attention has been particularly called. The purpose 
has been very great, and the execution wonderfully good, min- 
gling pathos, humor, and description in such a way as to offend 
none. In pathos, humor, and description it is complete, and is told 
in verse which never j ars, at any rate on my ear. In " Evangeline " 
there is no humor, and I cannot say quite so much for the 
versification. 

The story of Miles Standish and of John Alden is as old as the 
hills, but it never was told with a clearer or more deliberate pur- 
pose, nor in the telling of it were the feelings of the three per- 
sons concerned made more conspicuous. The three are all of the 
company of the old Pilgrim fathers who landed from the May- 
flower at Plymouth, "and the time chosen is before the return 
journey of the ship to England. The persons concerned are 
Miles Standish the soldier, John Alden the student, and Priscilla, 
with whom both of them are in love. The two men are, or at 
least have been, fast friends ; but John Alden — while he is think- 
ing of his love, dreaming of his love, hoping that his love maybe 
brought to love him— is desired by the soldier to go to Priscilla 

vol. cxxxn.— no. 293. 27 
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and, on his behalf, to ask for her hand. This he does, most 
mournfully, with a broken heart, but is answered by the girl, 
who will have nothing to say to Miles Standish, " Why don't you 
speak for yourself, John ? " 

" Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildered, 
Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by the sea-side; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the east-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within him. 
Slowly, as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 
So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets uplifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured the city." 

These lines hardly have the pathos with which the sufferings 
of Evangeline are described. I do not intend to say that the 
story as told by Longfellow is deficient in pathos. No such 
story could be told by him so as to want it altogether. But the 
whole tale of John Alden — for he is the hero, and not Miles 
Standish — is narrated in the language of ordinary life, for 
which the Latin hexameters are hardly fitted. The history is 
given with great rapidity, and yet seems to include all that there 
is to be said. Indeed, the story as a story is admirably complete. 
" Evangeline " is not complete. It is vague and wandering, and 
given only in parts, whereas "Miles Standish" is round and 
finished from beginning to end. The lines I have given above 
have been selected as being outside the story, rather than a part 
of it ; yet even here the meter hardly comes home to the reader 
as that which should have been chosen. 

He meets the Captain of Plymouth, as Miles Standish is 
called, and tells him how he has sped in his wooing, — telling 
him also the question the girl had asked in reply. But the Cap- 
tain becomes outrageously angry, and upbraids his friend, as he 
might have done in real life : 

" ' . . . John Alden ! you have betrayed me ! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed ine V 

Here I cannot but observe that the dactyls do not trip off the 
tongue quite so lightly as dactyls should do. Miles Standish 
insults his friend with bitterest words, and, going off, gives 
warlike advice to the elder, and people who have sent for him. 
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On the morrow the Mayflower is to sail on its return journey : 

" Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains; 
Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at anchor, 
Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 
Bent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors. 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 
Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward; anon rang 
Loud over field and forest the cannon's roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure!" 

John Alden is so broken-hearted between the love of the girl 
to whom he has been so little like a lover, and the anger of the 
friend to whom he has been so faithful, that he resolves that he 
will return home in the Mayflower. But down on the sands he 
encounters Priscflla — 

" Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention, 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from its purpose, 
As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is destruction." 

He sees two hands in the clouds, one beckoning him back, 
and the other holding him on to the land of his adoption. He 
decides to stay. But, in the meantime, the impatient master of 
the Mayflower is glad to leave a land where there is, as he pithily 
remarks — 

" Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but Gospel!" 3 

The Captain is called out to fight the Indians in protection of 
the settlement, and this he does with all his old vigor. There is 
a meeting of the white men and the savages, in which, after a 
little discourse, the Captain murders one of the Indian leaders 
because he will not endure the taunts which are addressed to him. 
He is more unreasonable with Pecknot than he was even with 
John Alden. But such ways were, I suppose, apt to prevail with 
Indians, and Miles Standish returns to the village with the head of 
the chief Wattawamat, whom he had also slain in the encounter: 

" Thus the first battle waslfought and won by the stalwart Miles Standish." 
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Meanwhile John Alden had built himself a house, and had 
made a stall close by for Raghorn, the snow-white steer which 
had fallen to his share when the cattle were divided, and had put 
up wooden bars and contrived paper window-panes, as though he 
were to bring his wife home. And he bethinks himself of the 
praises of a virtuous woman : 

"How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her always, 
How all the days of her life she will do >»m good and not evil, 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh with gladness, 
How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth the distaff, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her household, 
Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet cloth of her weaving!" 

But, while he is discoursing with Priscilla, whom, on account 
of his faith to Miles Standish, he cannot marry, news is suddenly 
brought in that Miles Standish is dead. The Captain of Ply- 
mouth has been killed by a poisoned arrow in an encounter with 
the Indians. Then John Alden, in a sudden rapture of joy, 
clasps the motionless fornnof Priscilla, and, pressing her close to 
his heart, claims her as his own forever : 

"'Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put them asunder I"' 

This, indeed, we are driven to confess, he does with too rapid an 
anxiety to be happy, considering that he has but that moment 
heard of the demise of his friend. We are told, indeed, that he 
does it : 

"Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of Ms freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing." 

Then there comes the wedding-day, on which Alden carries 
home his bride, sitting on the snow-white steer. And, in order 
that all things may be made to smile, Miles Standish himself 
comes back, the rumor of his death having been false ; and he 
makes one pretty speech to Priscilla : 

"Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of country, commingled, 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly lauding her husband. 
Then he said, with a smile : ' I should have remembered the adage, — 
If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas.'" 
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I must own that "Miles Standish" is not so much to my taste 
as are "Evangeline" and "Hiawatha," and, to confess the truth, 
I do not think that the poet gave to it the same amount of labor 
and thought. He has seemed to take the plot as it came to his 
hand, perfect in the details of the story as he found it, and has 
failed to elaborate it or to pare off the harshnesses, and to fit in 
the more delicate details with all the care that has been given to 
those other performances. In plot, we regard "Hiawatha" as 
perfect, the poem telling the story, with its purpose, in such a 
manner as to bring home to the reader exactly the feeling which 
the author intended to convey. So in " Miles Standish" is the 
tale well told. Judging an ordinary tale in the ordinary way, 
the ordinary critic would find no fault ; but there lacks in it a 
last something of Longfellow's powers of poetry. 

But the " Skeleton in Armor," which is a short ballad, lacks 
it not at all. It is, as a ballad should be, short, concise, perfect, 
without a word thrown away. Of all modes of poetry the ballad 
seems to be the easiest; but is, I hold, the most difficult to 
accomplish. It must have neither beginning nor end, but must 
rush at once to its story, and leave off as suddenly. And the 
reader, or hearer, feeling that a demand is made on him for con- 
centrated attention, Will, unconsciously, forgive no weakness. 
In the " Skeleton in Armor " he is called upon to forgive none. 
The Skeleton begins the story of his life, and tells it all : 

" ' Far in the Northern Land 
By the wild Baltic strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 

" 'But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair's crew, 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
"Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders.' " 

Hypercriticism would perhaps find fault with the use of the 
French word " corsair " among those northern seas, but the poet 
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himself would probably tell us that it had become as general in 
its way as the congenial term " marauders," which certainly does 
not offend. The viking goes on with the story of his life till he 
comes to its love-episode : 

" ' Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Burning, yet tender; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendor.' " 

She was a prince's child, and when he sued for her hand he 
was discarded. Consequently, after the manner of vikings, he 
runs off with her. He takes her to sea, and the father follows 
him. The wind fails them, and they are caught, or nearly so. 
But he runs the prow of his boat against his father-in-law's ship, 
and sends it and all that are in it to the bottom. He takes the 
girl home with him, — to the place he has chosen for a home, — 
there he builds a tower for her, and she has children ; and in the 
course of time she dies : 

" ' Death closed her mild blue eyes. 
Under that tower she lies ; 
Ne'er shall the sun arise 
On such another.'" 

We believe it to be the case that Longfellow is more exten- 
sively read here in England than in his own country. At any 
rate, I had his own word that it was so perhaps a dozen years 
ago. However that may have been then, or may be now, I have 
no doubt that he will be equally read hereafter by all who read 
the English language. There is about him a clearness in his 
mode of telling his story, and at the same time, as I have said 
before, a purity and a pathos in his manner of telling it, which 
will insure him against oblivion. 

Anthony Trollops. 



